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WILLIAM  SHIPPEN,  Junior,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1736,  the  son 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen,  who  was  the  grandson  of  that  Edward  Shippen 
who  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  to  assist  William  Penn  in  founding 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  colony  “he  filled,  successively,  almost  all  the  important 
offices  of  the  government.” 

William  Shippen,  senior,  studied  medicine  in  America  under  a  preceptor  only, 
but  he  attained  success  and  eminence  in  his  profession.  Always  a  friend  of 
learning,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  and 
long  a  trustee;  was  a  trustee  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (Univ.  of  Penna.) 
vice  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  first  physician  appointed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  He  saw  to  it  that  his  son  received  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  That  son  was  sent  to  Nottingham  Academy  where  he  came 
under  the  instruction  of  Reverend  Mr.  Finlay,  who  gave  him  solid  grounding  in 
the  classics.  Later  he  attended  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  shone  in 
classical  learning  and  in  oratory  and  became  valedictorian  for  his  class,  that 
of  1757.  Upon  this  occasion  his  Latin  oration  was  delivered  with  such  eloquence 
that  the  famous  preacher  Whitefield,  who  was  present,  was  moved  to  praise  the 
young  man  extravagantly  and  to  urge  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  Instead,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  for  three  years  studied  medicine  with  his  father. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  period  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  the  family 
of  John  Hunter  and  studied  anatomy  and  midwifery  under  William  Hunter. 
Later  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1761,  his  thesis  being  entitled 
“  Dissertatio  anatomico-medica  de  Placenta  cum  Utero  NexuP 

In  1762  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  took  up  practice  and  teaching.  His 
return  was  preceded  by  a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  of  a  set  of  handsome  anatomical  paintings  and  a  letter  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  Fothergill  expected  Shippen  to  explain  these  pictures  and  use  them 
in  teaching.  He  also  spoke  of  the  probability  that  Shippen  would  establish  a 
medical  school,  and  spoke  of  Dr.  John  Morgan  as  Shippen’s  able  young  assistant 
in  the  project. 

Shippen  began  to  teach  anatomy  at  once,  and  in  his  opening  lecture  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school.  He  also  lectured  on  midwifery. 
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Morgan  did  not  return  to  Philadelphia  for  three  years,  but  when  he  did  so, 
in  1765,  he  was  armed  with  a  strong  letter  from  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Penn. 
He  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school,  in  a  speech  the  delivery 
of  which  used  two  days.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  accepted 
the  proposal  and  Morgan  was  elected  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

Shippen  thereupon  wrote  to  the  trustees,  reminding  them  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  medical  school  had  been  his  dearest  wish  for  seven  years,  that  he  had 
proposed  the  matter  in  1762,  and  asking  the  appointment  as  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  This  was  granted.  It  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  rivalry  between 
Morgan  and  Shippen  for  the  honor  of  being  founder  of  the  medical  school  and 
Father  of  American  Medicine.  It  is  not  highly  improbable  that  the  continuance 
of  this  rivalry  led  to  the  quarrels  between  these  men  in  Revolutionary  days  and 
possibly  to  the  scandalous  charges  and  other  troubles  experienced  by  each  as  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Hospital.  Except  to  note  that  both  men  were  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  highly  esteemed  during  all  the  period,  we  may  skip  the  interval  from 
the  founding  of  the  medical  school  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  October,  1775,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  having  been  detected  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  enemy  and  dismissed  from  office,  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  by 
Congress  to  succeed  him  as  director  general  and  physician  in  chief  of  the  Hospital. 
Some  months  later,  in  July,  1776,  Dr.  Shippen  was  appointed  director  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  the  Flying  Camp  in  New  Jersey. 

Soon  after,  Congress  began  to  curtail  Morgan’s  power  and  authority  and  to 
increase  those  of  Shippen,  and  in  January,  1777,  Morgan  was  dismissed,  and 
Shippen  was  given  his  position  as  director  general  in  April. 

Morgan  at  once  began  to  seek  vindication,  which  Congress  granted  him  in 
1779  in  a  resolution  declaring  that  he  “did  conduct  himself  ably  and  faithfully 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office.”  Morgan,  Benjamin  Rush,  James  Tilton,  and  others 
continued  to  make  serious  charges  against  Shippen,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
before  a  military  commission  in  August,  1780,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  In 
January,  1781,  he  resigned  from  the  service  and  returned  to  private  practice  and 
teaching.  Except  for  one  winter,  1776-7,  he  had  kept  up  his  lectures  each  year 
while  in  the  army.  He  was  considered  an  extraordinarily  fine  lecturer.  Success  in 
teaching  anatomy  and  obstetrics  required  outstanding  personality,  as  public 
opinion  did  not  approve  of  dissection  or  of  men  midwives.  On  one  occasion 
Shippen  issued  the  following  public  statement  as  to  his  procurement  of  anatomical 
material.  “The  Doctor  with  much  pleasure  improves  the  opportunity  to  declare 
that  the  report  is  absolutely  false,  and  to  assure  them  (the  public)  the  bodies 
he  dissected  were  either  of  persons  who  had  wilfully  murdered  themselves,  or 
were  publicly  executed;  except  now  and  then  one  from  the  Potters’  field,  whose 
death  was  owing  to  some  particular  disease,  and  that  he  never  had  one  body  from 
the  church,  or  any  other  private  burial  place.” 
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The  advertisement  for  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery  began  as 
follows : 

“Dr.  Shippen,  Jun.,  having  been  lately  called  to  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  women  in  the  country  in  difficult  labors,  most  of  which  were  made  so  by  the 
unskilled  old  women  about  them;  the  poor  women  have  suffered  extremely  and  the 
little  ones  were  entirely  destroyed,  whose  lives  might  have  been  easily  saved  by 
proper  management ;  and  being  informed  of  several  desperate  cases  in  the  different 
neighborhoods  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  mothers,  as  well  as  their  infants, 
and  were  attended  with  the  most  painful  circumstances,  too  dismal  to  be  related; 
he  thought  it  his  duty  immediately  to  begin  his  intended  course  of  lectures  on 
midwifery,  and  has  prepared  a  proper  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to 
instruct  those  women  who  have  had  virtue  enough  to  own  their  ignorance,  and 
apply  for  instruction,  as  well  as  those  young  gentlemen,  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  that  useful  and  necessary  branch  of  surgery,  who  are  taking  pains  to 
qualify  themselves  to  practice  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  their  fellow  creatures.” 

After  lecturing  and  practicing  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  leaving  the  army,  Shippen  suffered  a  severe  blow  in 
the  illness  of  his  only  son,  a  young  man  of  charming  personality  and  brilliant 
promise,  in  whom  he  delighted  and  for  whom  he  lived.  After  six  years  of  illness 
this  son  died  and  Shippen  lost  interest  “in  every  remaining  object.” 

“  Then  like  a  lamp  within  him  died 
The  flame  of  his  magnificence.” 

For  another  ten  years  he  lived  and  taught  but  mainly  he  gave  himself  up  to 
religion.  His  health  failed  and  in  the  summer  of  1808  he  was  “attacked  by  an 
anthrax,  which  so  much  increased  his  debility  that  he  sunk  under  it  on  the 
eleventh  of  July.” 

He  was  learned,  eloquent,  equable,  and  kind.  He  had  a  pleasing  personality 
and  a  fine  sickroom  presence.  He  guided  the  medical  department  of  the  American 
Army  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  co-founder 
of  the  first  American  medical  school,  a  noted  and  pioneer  teacher,  a  skilled  sur¬ 
geon  and  obstetrician.  He  looms  large  in  the  history  of  American  Surgery. 
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